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and decant, though destitute almost of any ornament, i 
Indeed The architecture of the whole monastery is almost 
devoid of decoration, being constructed in a massive and 
simple manner, and might be all ascribed to the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, with the exception of the lady 
chapel, which was probably erected in the fourteenth.' 
Besides the buildings for sacred purposes in this court, 
there was a low strong tower, now completely covered 
with ivy, which was -apparently the prison for refractory 
monks. The brew-house, kitchen, and other offices ne- 
cessary to the accommodation of the priory, were also 
contained within this court. Besides three other large 
towers, of which one is in good preservation, the main 
entrance to this monastery was in the eastern side through 
a low-arched gateway, protected by a heavy projection or 
jutty. There was another but lesser gate at the opposite 
side towards the town ; also a large gateway between the 
courts, besides several posterns. 

Tliis great religious house, the prior of which had a seat 
in parliament, was founded, in the year 1193, for Augus- 
tinian monks, by Sir Geoffry Fitz-Robert de Monte Ma- 
risio, and was dedicated to the Virgin Mary. The first 
prior was Reginald de Acland, who, with some other 
canons of the orders, was derived from the great monas- 
tery of Bodmin in Cornwall. This foundation was im- 
mediately confirmed by Felix O'DulIany, Bishop of Os- 
sory ; and, in 1262, by one of his successors, Hugh, who 
was afterwards buried in the choir. 

1253. The town of Kells was burned by the Lord Wil- 
liam de Birmingham. 

1316. Edward Bruce, on a Palm Sunday, plundered 
and sacked the place. 

1829. The whole town of Kells was again laid in ashes 
by the Lords Birmingham and Fitzgerald ; but, from its 
great strength, it is not probable that the priory suffered 
from these hostile incursions. 

1391. Richard II. confirmed all the grants made to this 
house; from which time it seems to have gradually pro- 
gressed in wealth and importance till the general mona* 
tic dissolution, when, in the thirty-second year of 
Henry VIII.'s reign, the monastery and all its appurte- 
nances were surrendered to James Earl of Ormonde by 
Philip Howlighan, the last prior. 

Mmmirath. J, Xi, 



BARROW'S TOUR ROUND IRELAND, 
(continued fhom oub last.) 

In our last we promised to give such an extract from 
Mr. Barrow's work as would enable our readers to judge 
of the merits of his description, compared with that of 
Mr. Inglis, who had previously visited and described the 
same district of country, and which will be found in our 
1 94th Number. The following is the passage referred to : — 

" Oughterarde is well situated on the banks of a small 
river or creek, about a mile from the shore of the lake ; 
it is navigable by boats to within a few hundred yards of 
the town, through which it passes in a clear, limpid, gur- 
gling stream, issuing from a chain of small lakes, and tail- 
ing in a succession of rapids to the plain. At this spot, 
on a green slope of the right bank, stands the church, 
which the rapid stream appears to be undermining, and 
likely, ere long, to sweep away. Here, too, on the oppo- 
site bank, stands a little lodge, built by the late Dick 
Martin of Galway, as he was familiarly called, and in 
which he spent much of his time. It is known by the 
name of the Gatehouse, at which his property commences, 
and whence one may drive six-and-twenty miles ou end 
to Ballinahinch Castle, the family seat, without passing out 
of it. It was the boast of Martin, or it was said perhaps 
for him, that *the king's writ would not run in Conna- 
mara;' but if such was ever the case, the cause of its 
lameness has long ceased to exist 

" This part of the country appeared to be uninhabited ; 
at least I did not remark any houses, or even cabins, on 
either side of the road. I was not sorry, therefore, when 
towards the close of the day I drove up to the door of 
Mr. Flynn,.who keeps the half-way house between Ough- 
terarde and Ballinahinch On making my bow to the 

inmates, being somewhat moistened by the rain, I walked 
forward into the kitchen, which I found full of people of 



various descriptions, who had collected there in conse- 
quence of being employed on the repairs of the road 

" Mr. Flynn, I had heard, was formerly Mr. Martin's 
coachman. I found him an exceedingly respectable and 
civilly disposed man, aud his wife no less obliging. You 
have read Inglis's book— so had I — you may therefore 
suppose that the first object of my curiosity was to get a 
sight of that ' magnificent creature, the daughter of the 
hostess, with a fine expression, and somewhat aristocratic 
face, and a form of perfect symmetry ;' in short, the finest 
specimen of an Irish girl he had seen in all Ireland. What 
can I, having now seen this paragon of perfection, say 
more? Only this— that I do not much like the word 
magnificent; I think it, as Polonius says, ' an ill phrase' 
when applied to a beautiful young woman, and is better 
fitted for some middle-aged embonpoint duchess-dowager: 
majestic, in the present case, I take to be more appro- 
priate — 

■ In her face 

Sat meekness, lieigliten'd by majeBtic grace. 

Miss Flynn is; in simple truth, a very fine and beautiful 
girl; tall, yet extremely graceful ; possessing one of the 
most amiable expressions of countenance I almost ever 
beheld ;■ and yet, with all her beauty, and all the praises 
that have been lavished upon her, aud of which she has 
no doubt heard something, she appeared to be perfectly 
free from all vanity, willingly and good-huniourcdly goins; 
to her work, assisting her mother to cook the dinner, 
lighting the fire in the apartment I was to occupy, and 
serving up the dinner when ready : her dress was plain 
and neat, not put on for the occasion apparently, but of 
every day's wear. She has a younger sister, who is also a 
pretty, good-humoured, pleasing-looking damsel, and pro- 
mises to be no less remarkable than, though probably not 
so fine a figure of a woman as, her sister. 

" Whilst dinner was preparing for ine, I made an attempt 
to ascend a hill at the back of the house ; but after trudg- 
ing some distance over a bog, and finding myself a miser- 
able hand at bog-trotting, being constantly above my an- 
kles in wet sludge, as they call it, I gave up the pursuit. 
It is rather remarkable, as I afterwards found, that all the 
hills and mountains of Connamara have large patches of 
bog, like so many plasters, on their sloping sides 

" Dinner being despatched, we agreed that the best 
way of passing the evening would be, if possible, to get up 
a little dance. Accordingly we took an opportunity of 
communicating our wishes to Miss Flynn, who seemed to 
be of the same way of thinking, and entered with great 
cordiality into our views, I now began to look forward 
to the pleasure of being her partner in the dance, and an- 
ticipated no small degree of satisfaction at the idea "a 
witnessing the manner in which so fine a figure wouid a ;- 
quit herself; but, alas ! there was no fiddler at hand, and 
the night was so stormy and wet that this important per- 
sonage could not be sent for, and, if he were summoned, 
in all probability would not have come. I bore up against 
the disappointment with that becoming fortitude which I 
have long since learned to display on such occasions ; so, 
bidding good night, I tumbled into bed, with the deter- 
mination of falling asleep and forgetting my disappoint- 
ment 

"Not far from the Dean's is Ballinahinch Castle, a 
large, plain-looking building, situated close to a lake, from 
which a rapid salmon-stream descends to the southward 
into Roundstone Bay ; here Mr. Martin has built, or 
rather Nr. Nimmo has built on his ground, a small village, 
with the view of making the bay an export and import 
station. ' It is one of those numerous inlets that intersect 
Connamara, just opposite the Bay of Galway. It has depth 
of water enough for large vessels ; but, at present, there 
are said to be some rocks, which must be removed before 
it can bo considered perfectly accessible and safe. It 
appears well sheltered from the westerly winds, as it opens 
directly to the southward. • The neighbouring Bay of 
Biterbuy, which is contiguous, is reported equally good, 
and more extensive. I was the bearer of a letter to Mr. 
Martin; but, as my usual ill luck would have it, I heard 
that he was absent, but expected daily.- His family, how- 
ever, were residing there; and, had my time allowed me 
to stop, I have no doubt I should have shared that wel- 
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come and hospitality For which they are so well known,— 
The mountain-jange of Maam Turk was on my right 
the whole way from Flynn's toBalliriahinch ; and an in- 
ferior range of hills on the left, casting their sombre sha- 
dows on the intervening valley, from one side or the other, 
as the day advanced, But at Ballinahinch I found myself 
amidst the splendid mountains ' called the Twelve Pins, 
situated on the right, their conical tops-rising to the height 
of from two thousand to two thousand five hundred feet ; 
the loftiest bearing the name of Lettery. A good deal of 
this mountain-tract belongs to Mr. Martin, -who has 
opened marble quarries, which are said to produce a 
beautiful _light-greensteatite,and a bottle-green serpentine. 

" Having started from the half-way house at a wry 
early hour, I was not sorry to arrive at the hotel of Clif- 
den, a small town situated about six miles to the west of 
Ballinahinch, in time to take a late breakfast, for which 
the mountain air had given me a keen appetite. Clifden 
is a very neat town, quite new, as its adjunct of Newton 
(which is often used in Ireland) implies. Indeed, some 
twenty years ago, not a house was seen where the town 
now stands, but only a few straggling cottages, whose in- 
habitants were mostly employed in digging turf out of the 
bogs for exportation to Galway. The houses are good, 
and it has a considerable coasting trade. The population 
J9 estimated to be from 1500 to 2O00. The liberal terras 
on which Mr. D'Arcy lots his land, have given great en- 
couragement to those who may desire to build : it is evi- 
dently a thriving place, and, having a tolerably good 
harbour in the bay of Ardbear, the trade is likely to in- 
crease along with the town. 

" I walked by the side of the river on which the town 
is built, down to the harbour, from whence at a short 
distance is the castellated house of Mr. D'Arcy, very de- 
lightfully situated on the slope of the hill at the entrance 
of the bay, which it feces, and sheltered from the western 
winds; the plantations on this account • seem to thrive 
remarkably well. On returning by the upper road, a 
charming view is" afforded of the little town of Glifden, 
with its white houses backed by the high, broken, and 
denuded mountains of the Twelve Pins of Benabola, on 
the broad and rocky sides of which the light and shade 
were beautifully playing, as the clouds flitted across the 
sun 

" We soon came in sight of the Killery harbour. This 
is a singular inlet of the sea^ running up eight or nine 
miles into the heart of the mountain, like a narrow, deep 
canal, in which the largest ship of the line may find water 
enough, but the width is not more than three-quarters to 
one-eighth of a mile. It is hemmed in on one side by the 
base of the moun tain-peaks of the Pins and their branches, 
and on the other by the Muilrea, and the mountainous 
promontory of Morrisk. It thus bears a nearer resem- 
blance to a Norwegian fiord than any other inlet I have 
seen out of that country — far inferior, however, to those 
noble fiords of Norway, so many of which I crossed two 
years ago. The Killery is not much frequented by sal- 
mon, but the multitude of cranes, curlews, and gulls 
seemed to indicate the presence of other kinds of fish. 
This inlet is in the very heart of Joyce's country, of which 
Big Jack is considered to be the chief and representative 
of his gigantic family 

" In the course of conversation,,! asked him if many of 
those Irish amusements called Patterns (Patrons)— which 
we should call fights, as they generally end in— were held 
in his country, as Inglis gives an account of one he had 
witnessed not far off. On iny mentioning the name of 
Inglis, he told me had read his book ; that he thought he 
was a very well-meaning man ; but that he had made too 
much of him (Joyce), as he was not so great a person as 
Inglis gave him out to be. With regard to my question 
respecting the Patterns, he said that they were held now 
and then ; and that at the last Saint-day a great roiu was 
very nearly taking place, in which the contending parties 
were on the point of proceeding to a deadly conflict. 
Joyce said he thought it right to interfere ; but they were 
not much disposed to listen to him at first, ' However, 
said he, ' I soon frightened them into it. Will you be- 
have ? says I : if you don't, I'll have the gangs out, 
»nd give both sides of yc a walloping.' Tu<J word, it 
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would seem, was enough : the cornhnftuits took tho hint, 
and laid down their shillelaghs. 'No iwoBder— a gong of 
the Joyces, judging from' what I saw of ft eiD v . must in- 
deed bea formidable body to encounter/' 

And now, in dismissing Mr. Barrow for the present, we 
would observe, what our readers must indeed lot>g>before 
this have noticed, that, contrary to our usual praetiee 
with authors writing upon Irish subjects, we have bean 
nearly as severe as .we pould be oMbe work before us ; 
and we make no excuse for being so, inasmuch as. it 
appeared to us to merit the severest castigation we could 
give it. To say that a young man, evidently ignorant of 
every thing connected w.ith Ireland, and the habits and 
manners of the Irish people, should, after "a six weeks 
visit," _ have the temerity to write a work purporting to 
describe- such an extent of country as that over which he 
travelled— with its localities, inhar^tantii, capabilities, &c. 
&c, was not a little surprising; but that $*■ should, on 
so short an acquaintance, have ventured to give a carica- 
ture representation- of almost every thing he met with, 
was a misdemeanour not to be overlooked by the Dublin 
Penny journal. The inhabitants of Ireland have been 
too long held up to view as a set of ourang-outangs, and 
their habits and manners been too long misrepresent- 
ed ; and it is our determination, as fat as our influence 
extends, to prevent a recurrence of the like in future— to 
teach gentlemen, that if they do think proper thus to 
amuse themselves at the expense of our people, we shall 
endeavour to return the compliment by amusing the peo- 
ple at their expense— that if they must travel, and write 
books, it will be much safer for them to choose some 
other portion of the earth for their peregrinations, unless 
they take time to write them as they should he written — 
that it will be much more likely to answer their purpose 
to describe Iceland than Ireland, or the Norwegian fiords 
than, the rivers or mountain wilds of Kerry or Conns- 
ma#a{"£or they 'must be taught- that Ireland is not. now 
the terraiincogi&a it was sonjetfewyears since} and that 
the individual Who attempts to desotibeaoy^reat extent 
of country here, or to delineate the ^varied imatanere of 
its inhabitants in different districts, must make up his 
mind to reside a much longer time amongst us than six 
weeks, even supposing them to come in the si.rty-five 
days during which, Mr. Barrow tells us, it does not rain 
in Ireland. 

Of the illustrations we must say, that while they are 
creditable to the artist as evincing his cleverness in 
" design," and while they might have answered well enough 
for a work of fiction, such as Carleton's " Traits and Sto- 
ries," or " Lovers' Legends," they are inadmissible into 
a work professing to give a true description of what the 
traveller has himself seen. 



EXTRAORDINARY DISCOVERY. 

The following is the extract furnished relative to the 
discovery of a wooden structure at the bottom of a bog, 
described in a letter from Captain Mtidge : — 

" But the most extraordinary discovery vet made, in 
digging deep into a bog, is that (which I alluded to in a 
former letter) of an ancient structure of wood dug out 
of Drumkelin bog, in the parish of Inver, on the nonhrcn 
coast of Donegal Bay ; so ancient, indeed, as to lend to 
the conclusion that, at the date of erecting the building, 
the use of iron was unknown to the natives. The dis- 
covery was made in June 1 833, by James Kilpatrick, 
when searching for bog-timber. Tin's process is performed 
by probing the bog with long iron rods, varying in length 
from eight to fifteen feet. The description is given by 
Captain Mudge of the royal navy, who is employed in 
surveying that part of the coast, and Mho was an eye-wit- 
ness of all that he describes, the details of which were 
sent to the Society of Antiquaries, and will, I presume> 
be published in the 'Archajologia.' . 

" The upper part of the house was only four feet below 
the present surface of the bog; but as successive layers 
of peat had been taken off for forty years, and comparing 
it with the neighbouring surface which had not been re- 
moved Cnptain Mudge thinks that the depth of the roof 
may be taken at sixteen feet, The whole framc-vrork was 



